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40-Minute Lesson Plan Based on 


HUNGAR¥ 


Theme Article, pages 5 and @9 
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Aims 
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1. To show the part Hungary played in the Second World 
War. 

2. To show the treatment accorded by the Allies to a 
German satellite. 

3. To understand that the basic problems of Hungary 
are economic. 

4. To show that Hungary can, by honest efforts, regain 
a respectable status among nations. 


Motivation Idea 


Before assigning pupils to read the Theme Article, ask 
them to jot down anything they know about Hungary, 
regardless of how trifling it may seem. Immediately after 
they have read the article, ask pupils to write whatever 
they now know. Select four or five pupils to read their 
paragraphs and use these to start the discussion rolling. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What advantages did Hungary have as a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire? 


She was part of a well-functioning economic unit. She 
had the advantage of belonging to one of the most 
powerful nations on the continent. 


2. Hungary agitated for independence when she was 
under Austrian rule. Yet, in 1919, when she did become an 
independent nation, the people were still dissatisfied. Why 
was this so? 


In creating an independent Hungary, the great powers 
took part of Hungarian land and gave it to the newly- 
created Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Romania, too, 
received land, This provoked an “irredentist” demand 
—the return of the land Hungarians felt was rightly 
theirs. Hungary, as a separate state, was not a well- 
functioning economic unit. Besides, she was entirely 
hemmed in, with no outlet to the sea; And inde- 
pendence did not end the pseudo-feudal system which 
kept the land in the hands of wealthy landowners. 


3. What would you say are the main reasons why Hungary 
has been a dictatorship? 


Hungary has a large percentage of illiterates who have 
not been educated in the ways of democracy. Dema- 
gogues have been able to play upon poor economic 
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conditions to rise to power. They have also been able 
to make use of the strong nationalist feeling which 
was aroused as a result of Hungary’s territorial losses 
after World War I. 


4. What were Hungary’s reasons for aiding Nazi Germany 
in the recent war? Do you think she was right? 


Hungary wished to regain the land she felt was hers 
and looked upon alliance with Germany as a tool to 
gain her ends. Hungary realized that she would gradu- 
ally be encircled by German conquests and probably 
fall prey to a German invasion. By allying voluntarily 
with Germany, Hungarians hoped their nation would 
fare better under the Nazis than did Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Hungarian officials were sympathetic 
to the Nazi cause 


5. How have the Allies treated Hungary now that the 
war is over? 
Hungary has had to relinquish the territories awarded 
her by Hitler. She has been occupied by Russian 
troops but was allowed to conduct a free, democratic 
election last November. Hungary is now governed by 
officials of her own choosing. Despite occupation by 
Russian troops, the Communists are not a strong in- 
fluence in Hungarian politics. However, Russia exerts 
strong economic influence over Hungary. 
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6. What suggestions would you make to the big powers 

for improving conditions in Hungary? 
You might suggest that the land be distributed more 
equitably among the peasants. More education for 
a greater number with an emphasis on training for 
democracy might help. Hungary should be forced to 
make peace with her minority groups. 

7. Do you think Hungary should be admitted into the 
United Nations? 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. Who is Prime Minister of Hungary ? (Baron Tildy.) 

2. What is the capital of Hungary and on what river 
is it located? (Budapest, Danube. ) 

3. From what country was Hungary separated after 
World War I? ( Austria.) 

4. Did Hungary fight on the side of the Axis or the 
Allies in World War II? ( Axis.) 

5. What part of Hungary borders on the sea? (No part.) 

6. What do the initials “O.P.A.” stand for? (Office of 
Price Administration. ) 

7. What world-famous scientist worked out a formula 
to show the amount of energy contained in matter? (Albert 
Einstein 

8. What famous U. S. general was the Whig candidate 
for President in 1852? (Winfield Scott.) 

9. What branch of the U. S. Treasury Department coins 
money? (The Mint.) 

10. Who succeeded Harold L. Ickes as Secretary of the 
Interior? (J. A. Krug.) 


CIVICS FEATURES — pp. 3 and 7 


This week we have a civics “double-header” — an article 
on the Department of the Interior (p. 3), and Bib and Tuck’s 
visit to the Philadelphia Mint (p. 7). 

Bib and Tuck at the Mint. Ask pupils to examine any 
have with them, Do they know of what 
metal, or metals, each is made? What motto is stamped on 
each coin? Which coins are milled? What appears on the 
obverse side of each coin? On the reverse? 

If any pupil has some foreign coins, ask him to circulate 
them around the class 

About eight years ago, the Secret Service division of 
the Treasury Department conducted a vigorous campaign 
against counterfeiting. It attacked the problem by inaugurat- 
ing an education program in the schools. 

The Treasury Department's campaign proved to be 
extremely successful. Since the program was launched in 
the schools. counterfeiting in the U. S. has been reduced 


coins they may 


by 95 per cent. 

Free Materials: Teachers may obtain a copy of an in- 
formative pamphlet, Know Your Money, on request. Write 
to the Secret Service office nearest your community, or to 
Chief Frank J. Wilson, U. S. Secret Service, Treasury Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

From the same source, teachers may obtain three 16 mm. 
educational films: Know Your Money, Making Money (dollar 


bills). and Doubtful Dollars (in color). These films will be 
sent Ww ithout cost eX ept tor return expre SS ch irges, 
Discussion Question 

1. How do you suppose money first came into use? 
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Fact Questions 


1. What bureau of the Treasury Department makes 
coins? Dollar bills? . 

2. Why are coins milled? 

3. Define the following: ingots, planchets, alloy. 


Department of the Interior 
Discussion Question 


1. Suppose you were offered a position in the Department 
of the Interior. In what bureau would you choose to work? 
Why? 


Fact Questions 


1, Who is the new Secretary of the Interior? 
2. What Government position did he hold before he 
became Secretary of the Interior? ; 


WILL PRICE CEILINGS BE CONTINUED? — p. 4 


Industry's quarrel with the O.P.A.’s price controls can be 
summed up in the arguments advanced by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The N.A.M., in full-page ads in leading newspapers, 
stated that price controls are interfering with production. 
The N.A.M. summarizes its argument as follows: 

“Remove price controls on manufactured goods, and 
production will step up fast. Goods will then pour into the 
market, and within a reasonable time, prices will adjust 
themselves naturally.” 

Chester Bowles answers this argument in his article 
“The Pied Pipers of Profit,” in the March 4, 1946, issue of 
The New Republic. 

Mr. Bowles says: “There are three things wrong with 
this smoothly written statement. First, it does not mention 
what would happen to prices before ‘goods pour into the 
market and . . . prices adjust themselves naturally.’ 

“After the last war, prices skyrocketed when even those 
rickety controls were lifted; the same would undoubtedly 
happen if price controls were removed now. 

“Second, after World War I, inflation prices did not 
‘adjust themselves naturally’; they collapsed with disastrous 
results for businessmen, workers, and farmers. 

“Third, production during the last war, with little or no 
price control, increased only 24 per cent. During this war, 
under price control, it increased 116 per cent.” 


Discussion Question 

1. Have you been affected by the clothing shortage? What 
articles of clothing have you had to do without since the 
war began? Do you think the boys and girls of Europe 
are better clothed than you are? 


Fact Questions 
1. What Government agency sets ceiling prices? 
2. Give two reasons for the present shortage of clothing 
3. What three main textiles are used to produce most of 
the clothing in the U. S.? 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS ISSUE 


Call pupils’ attention to the advertisements on the second 
and fourth covers. Ask pupils the following questions about 
the Squibb advertisement: What is a virus? Penicillin? An 
anesthetic? Cyclopropane? What insect carries the malarial 
germr : 

Conduct a class discussion on the effect Westinghous¢ 
motor had on the 
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industry in the U. S. 
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SENTINELS OF POWER 
nsulator bushings at Shasta Dam, California. 


fe Department of interior story on page 3. 
Photo from Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. Dep‘t. of Interior 
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Danger! No admittance! Here, 
afely view scientists at work in the virus laboratories of the Squibb Institute 


through a protecting: window, you may 


for Medical Research. Viruses are those elusive organisms that cause such 
fluenza, measles, infantile paralysis, and the common cold. 


Handling of virus cultures demands utmost precautions, but the risks have 


diseases as in 


been well justified by the advances achieved. The study of viruses is one 
of many Squibb efforts to help make a healthier world. 


Penicillin “‘blossoms.” These lovely flowerlike forms aré 
crystals of the life-saving drug, penicillin, photographed 
by polarized light and highly magnified. The isolation in 
crystalline form of sodium penicillin, and the determina 
tion of its empiric formula, were both accomplished by 


Enemy on the run. The 
mosquito is merely the 
carrier of the enemy, ma ; , : 
laria. While many steps Squibb research scientists. 
are being taken to con 
trol malarial mosquitoes, 
medical scientists con 
tinue to hunt for new 
drugs tocureand perhaps 
prevent malaria. At the 
Squibb Laboratories, 
hundreds of drugs have 
been tested in this search 
without much success 
so far. But the quest con 
tinues—for Squibb re 
search scientists always 
keep working tomakethe 





43. world safer for everyone. 


SQUIBB Cyclopropane—a gaseous organic compound—has bee 


used as an anesthetic only since 1929. Now it is wide 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT employed by surgeons, because of its advantages in ce! 


tain cases. Above picture, taken in the Squibb cont: 
laboratory, shows the final check of the purity of mater! 
TS MAKER he ; hati 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS als used in preparing the gas. Squibb scientists played an 
important part in the early production of cyclopropane 
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Coie, Mr the new 


member in the 
President’s cabi- 
net. He is Julius 
A. Krug, appoint- 
ed Secretary of 
the. Interior by 
President Tru- 
man. 
Julius A. "tas Mr. Krug has 
replaced former 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, who re- 
signed last month, after a disagree- 
ment with President Truman. Mr. 
Ickes said he did not approve of the 
President's nomination of Edwin W. 
Pauley to be Under-secretary of the 
Navy. President Truman refused to 
withdraw his nomination of Edwin 
Pauley. Instead, he asked Mr. Ickes 
to resign. 





























Secretary Krug, who now heads 
the Department of the Interior, was 
nicknamed “Cap” Krug. When he 
was a boy, Mr. Krug objected to 
being called Julius. So, because he 
was such a big, sturdy youngster, he 
was nicknamed “Captain Kidd” by 
his father. Half of the nickname stuck 
vith him through life. 

After graduating trom the Uni- 
ersity of where he 
played center on the football team, 
Cap” Krug held a number of Gov- 
rnment positions. During the recent 
war, he served in the Navy as lieuten- 
int commander, and was stationed in 
London. In August 1944, President 
Roosevelt called “Cap” Krug out of 
the Navy, and gave him one of the 
nost important jobs in the country as 
head of the War Production Board. 


Wisconsin, 






















The Office of Indian 
Affairs protects Indian 








The National Park Service 
takes care of, and oper- 
health, land, and property ates all national 





"Cap" Krug Is New Secretary of Interior 


the branch of our Government 

which is mainly responsible for the 
care of the nation’s natural resources. 

It was established in March 1839 
as the Home Department and soon 
became one of the most vital 
branches of our Government. 

Today the activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior éxtend to many 
parts of the world — from the Arctic 
circle to Puerto Rico; from the South 
Pacific island of Canton to the rocky 
coast of Maine. It is equally con- 
cerned with the welfare of natives in 
the Aleutian Islands and with the op- 
eration of helium plants in Texas. It 
operates fisheries in the Middle At- 
lantic States and helps administer the 
affairs of Hawaii. 

The Department of the Interior di- 
vides its varied jobs among a number 
of divisions and bureaus. Five of the 
most important bureaus, and their 
functions, are pictured at the bottom 
of this page. 

Other important bureaus of the 
Department of the Interior are: 

General Land Office: This bureau 
has control of all public domain* in 
the United States and the Territory 
of Alaska. It also controls the mineral 
resources which lie buried in these 
public-owned lands. 

Bureau of Reclamation: This bu- 
reau constructs and operates huge 
dams, such as the Shasta Dam (see 
cover), which produce vast amounts 
of electrical power for the nation. 


Tine Department of the Interior is 

















The Bureau of Mines rec- 
ommends safety devices; 
parks experiments with metals. 








The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice operates fisheries, pro- tion 
tects our game animals. waste in oil production. 


The bureau also builds and operates 
great irrigation projects to reclaim 
land which has been damaged by 
drought. ’ 

Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions: This division co-ordi- 
nates the work of various Federal de- 
partments in the U. S. islands and ter- 
ritories of Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Canton, Howland, Jarvis, 
and Baker islands in the South Pa- 
cific were colonized for the U. S. by 
the men of this division. 

The Geological Survey: This bu- 
reau makes topographic and geo- 
logical maps of the United States and 
Alaska. It also studies the water re- 
sources and mineral deposits in this 
country, and issues reports on how 
we can best conserve’ vur natural 
resources. 

The Division of Grazing: This di- 
vision decides how many cattle shall 
be allowed to graze on public lands. 
It protects the soil and wild life re- 
sources of the. 142,000,000 acres of 
public land which have been placed 
under the control of the Grazing 
Service. 

You can see, even from this partial 
list, how very important the work 
of the Department of the Interior is 
for the protection of our country’s 
natural wealth. It will be Secretary 
Krug’s job to see that this wealth is 
not spent foolishly, but is used wisely 
and for the welfare of all our people 
today and for the future. 





















































The Petroleum Conserva- 
Division prevents 








Will Price Ceilings Be Continued? 


N the good old days before the 

war, people described a generous 
man by saying, “He’d give you the 
shirt off his back.” 

Today, a man is lucky if he has a 
shirt. Certainly he has none to 
spare. 

Men's and boy’s shirts are hard to 
get. suits, underclothes, 
women's dresses and stockings, and 
other wearing apparel. 

‘Cotton goods particularly 
Wool is almost as hard to 
find, and rayon — while a trifle more 
plentiful —is still 
sight in our stores. 


What the 


shortage of clothes? 


So are 


are 
scarce. 


an uncommon 


are reasons for the 


making civilian clothes, but are with 
holding them from the market until 
the O.P.A. allows higher prices. 

Meanwhile, more and more people 
are clamoring for new clothes. Thou- 
sands of discharged service men and 
women, impatient to get out of uni- 
form and into “civvies,” are eager to 
buy clothes. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has appealed to the Govern- 
ment to remove price controls. They 
said: 

“Remove price controls on manu- 
factured goods and production will 
step up fast. Goods will then pour 
into the market and, within a reason- 









NATIONAL CIVICS 


Chester Bowles, former O.P.A. 
head and new Economic Stabilization 
Director, denies that price controls 
keep production down. 

“Today, production is at the high- 
est point ever achieved in peace- 
time,” Mr. Bowles said. “Unemploy- 
ment is at the lowest peacetime point 
in twenty years, with as many people 
on our payrolls as in our best war- 
time years. What are those 52,000,000 
workers doing, if they are not pro- 
ducing?” 

CONGRESS WILL DECIDE 

Will price controls be continued? 

This is for Congress to decide. - 
Congress is now holding hear- 





Before the war, 3,500 textile \ 
mills, 18,000 apparel manufac- 
turers, 3,400 wholesalers, and 
200,000 retailers were able to 
more than satisfy the clothing 
needs of America’s 138,000,000 i 
people. Why can't they “de- 
liver the goods” now that the 
war is over? 

There 
for the clothing shortage: 


are several reasons 





WAR DEMANDS 
During the war, the U. S. 


cotton and woolen goods in 


used up huge quantities of | 


the manufacture of uniforms 
for 12,000,000 men and women 















in the U. S. 


armed services, 
226 


ings in Washington on this 
problem. 
Chester Bowles has asked 











MENS 
CLOTHING 


Congress to extend the Price 
Control Act until June 30, 
1947. By that time, he believes 
that most price control will be 
unnecessary. 

Many leading manufactur- 
ers, however, want price con- 
trols removed now. They, too, 
are being called to Washing- 
ton to tell their side of the 
story. 

C. A. Cannon, chairman of 
the American Cotton Manu 
facturers, told a Senate com- 
mittee that the O.P.A. was di 
rectly responsible for the scarc 











best-dressed in the world. 


LABOR SHORTAGE 


Another reason that produc- 
tion of civilian clothing is low is be- 
cause there are not enough workers 
in the clothing industry 
about the 
lowest paid industrial workers in the 
U.S. In December, 1943, when steel 


mill laborers earned $1.15 per hour, 


Cotton mill workers are 


cotton mill workers were paid 59% 
cents. As a result, many workers left 
the cotton mills to take better jobs. 


PRICE CEILINGS 


During the war, many manufac- 
turers did not produce as much civil- 
ian clothes as they could because of 
the Government's ceiling on prices. 
They said they could net make a 
profit by manufacturing garments at 
O.P.A 


‘| oda, 


prices. 


many manutacturers 


Kepr r y yurtes 


“You're right — it fits 


are 


! y Magazine and McNaught 


that fits like a suit?” 


able time, prices will adjust them- 
selves naturally.” 


O.P.A.‘S ANSWER 


The O.P.A. opposes the removal of 
price eontrols at this time. It says 
that price ceilings should be lifted 
only when production reaches the 
point where the supply of goods 
equals the demand. At that point, 
price controls can end. There would 
be plenty of goods for everyone. 
When goods are plentiful, prices are 
fair without Government regulation. 

Removing price controls now, the 
O.P.A. says, would cause the cost of 
living to skyrocket. People would 
rush to buy scarce goods at any cost. 
A wave of inflation would sweep the 
country. 


Syndicate 


like a glove. Have you one 


ity of cotton textiles. Mr. Can- 
non said that O.P.A. price 
ceilings were so low that man- 
ufacturers could not make a 
fair profit. Therefore, they preferred 
to close down many of their ma- 
chines. 

Robert A. Seidel, vice president of 
W. T. Grant & Co., which operates 
490 stores in 39 states, told a U. S 
Senate committee that O.P.A. price 
ceilings were keeping U. S.-made 
goods off the market and inviting 
high-priced goods made in other 
countries. He held up an undershirt, 
made in Mexico, which had an O.P.A 
price ceiling of $2 on it. He said that 
a better undershirt, made in the 
United States, could be sold for 50 
cents and allow a fair profit. But the 
O.P.A. price ceiling was below 50 
cents. Therefore, the stores preferred 
to sell the high-priced goods on 
which they could make a fair profit. 











HE people we call Hungarians 

would rather be known by their 

ancient tribal name Magyars, pro- 
ounced MAWD-yahrz. If you were 
, pupil in Hungary,* the map in your 
geography would have the name 
\,AGYARORSZAG printed where 

uur geography shows HUNGARY. 
\!, AGYARORSZAG means “Country 
f Magyars.” 

The Magyars are a proud, fiercely 
patriotic people. They are descend- 
ints of barbarian horsemen who, 
more than a thousand years ago, rode 
nto Central Europe from their tribal 
omes somewhere east of the Car- 

athian Mountains. 

The Magyars had to fight their 
vay in, and keep fighting for hun- 
lreds of years, against their German 
ind Slavic neighbors, who also had a 
desire to live in the rich 
Danube River basin. 

The Magyars founded their own 
iation, which today is surrounded 
ilmost entirely by Slavic nations. The 
Kingdom of Hungary drove a wedge 
nto a large Slavic empire that the 
Slavs had hoped to establish many 
ears ago. But the Magyars, fighters 


trong 


Hungarians enjoy wearing traditional native ‘© 
costumes and dance to old Magyar folk tunes. 





















































































































































HUNGARY 


Nation of Magyars 


that they were, succeeded in holding 
on as a group of their own. 

Thus, they separated the South 
Slav people (Serbs, Croats, Montene- 
grins) from the North Slavs (Poles, 
Russians, Czechs, Slovaks) for a thou- 
sand years. 

In this “sea of Slavs,” the Hun- 
garians managed to survive as a 
nation. 


AUSTRIAN-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 


Before World War I (which started 
in 1914), Hungary was part of the 


Austrian-Hungarian Empire. Hun- 
gary was a kingdom within the 
empire. 


The Austrian-Hungarian Empire 
was a balanced economic unit. This 
means that it had the right propor- 

tion of industry, agri- 

culture, and commerce 
grow and 
prosperous. 


become 
Black Star But Austria-Hungary, 
an ally of Germany in 
World War I, was de- 
feated and cut up by the 
Allies at the end of the 
war. New nations were 
created—Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. Romania 
increased in size. 
Austria and Hungary 
were made separate na- 
tions, with much of their 
territory taken away to 
form the new nations. 

By the terms of the 
peace treaty, Hungary 
lost two-thirds of her 
land and about one-half 
of her population. This 
treaty was signed on 
June 4, 1920, in the gal- 
lery of the Grand Tri- 
anon, a building in Ver- 
sailles, France. For this 
reason, it was called the 
Treaty of Trianon. 

As a result of the 
Treaty of Trianon, Hun- 
gary became a_ small 
agricultural country, 


was 























about the size of the State of Maine. 
Hungary was no longer a part of a 
balanced economy, powerful and 
wealthy. 


HUNGARY GOES FASCIST 

When Hungary neared defeat in 
World War I, the emperor and his 
family fled to exile. Hungary was pro- 
claimed a republic. But in 1919, a 
Communist revolt, led by Bela Kun, 
overthrew the republic. 

The Communists failed to keep 
power because they could not win 
the support of the Hungarian peas- 
ants. When the revolution was 
crushed, a new Hungarian govern- 
ment was formed. 

In 1920, this government pro- 
claimed Hungary a kingdom, but did 
not invite the king to return. Instead, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy, who had 
commanded the Austro-Hungarian 
fleet during the war, was named 
Regent. 

For almost twenty-five years, Hor- 
thy remained in power. Hungarian 
prime ministers gained and lost pow- 
er as he pulled the strings. 

Between 1921 and 1932, Hungary 
seemed fairly peaceful. But under- 
neath the peaceful surface, there 
were stirrings of unrest. The great 
problem in Hungary was LAND. 

Hungary, being mainly an agricul- 
tural country, could not support the 
majority of her 11,000,000 people. 
Most of the land was in the hands of 
less than a thousand big landowners, 
members of the old Hungarian no- 
bility. The average Hungarian peas- 
ant owned very little land, or none at 
all. 

The landowners and nobility saw 
a way to make Hungarians forget 
about land reforms. They began a 
campaign for “the good old days” — 
for a return of the territory taken 
from Hungary by the Treaty of 
Trianon. 

Hungarian unrest grew during the 
world depression of the 1930s. Until 
this time, the Hungarian government 
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was somewhat democratic. But in 
September 1932, it was overthrown. 

Admiral Horthy again pulled the 
strings, and the new Prime Minister 
was General Julius de Gombos. He 
was an army officer with a strong ad- 
miration for fascist Italy. 

Benito Mussolini, fascist dictator of 
Italy, encouraged Hungary to de- 
mand her lost territories. Glad to 
have Mussolini's backing, Hungary 
hitched her wagon to the rising star 
of fascist Italy. 


HUNGARY AND HITLER 


By 1938 it was clear that Germany, 
not Italy, was the strongest power in 
Europe. Hitler screamed threats at 
the democracies — France and Eng- 
land — and always got his way. 

Hungary felt that by hanging on 
to Germany's coat tails, she could get 
back the land she wanted. For this 
reason, she lined up behind Hitler. 

Before the year was over, Hungary 
received her reward from Hitler. In 
1938, Hitler bluffed the democracies 
into letting him cut up part of 
Czechoslovakia. At once, Hungary 
put in a claim for Czechoslovak ter- 
ritory. 

On November 2, 1938, Hitler 
awarded Hungary much of the terri- 
tory she asked for. In March 1939, 
when Czechoslovakia was completely 
split up, Hungary received more ter- 
ritory. 

Hungary was now surer than ever 
that it was profitable to ride on the 
Hitler bandwagon. 

When World War II broke out in 
1939, Hungary announced her neu- 
trality. But Hungarian wheat and 
corn was helping Hitler feed his 
armies. For this service, Hungary re- 
ceived another reward. Hitler gave 
Hungary part of northern Romania. 

4 few months later, when Hitler’s 
armies crushed Yugoslavia, some 
Yugoslav territory was given to Hun- 
gary. 

On November 20, 1940, Hungary 


LEADING PRODUCTS OF HUNGARY 
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Orange area on map shows Hungary from 1920, when her boundaries were established by the 
Treaty of Trianon, until 1938. Light orange area shows territories given to Hungary by Hitler after 
1938. In the peace conference, scheduled for May 1, the “Big 3” will probably reduce Hungary to 
her former boundaries. 


appealed to the Allies for an armis- 
tice. But Germany was ready for this 
move. German troops and _ tanks 


signed the German-Italian-Japanese 
Axis pact. In June 1941, when it 
seemed that Germany was winning, 
Hungary declared war against Rus- poured into Budapest. 
sia. The following December, Hun- HUNGARY DEFEATED 
gary declared war against the United 
States and Great Britain. The advancing Russian armies 
At first, only a few Hungarian divi- could not be halted, however. By th« 
sions were sent to fight the Russians. end of the year, Russian armies had 
But when Germany began to suffer Overrun most of Hungary. On Jan- 
serious defeats on the Russian front, ary 20, 1945, Hungary signed an 
Hitler called for more and more Hun- 4rmistice with the United Nations. 
garian divisions. These divisions were Hungary is now occupied by Rus 
also smashed by the Russians. Hun- ‘Sian troops. Last November, Hun 
garian soldiers began to desert. gary held her first free and demo 
Meanwhile, Allied bombers pound- cratic elections since 1920. About 
ed Budapest, the capital of Hungary, 4,700,000 Hungarians — 88 per cent 
and other cities. Hungary began to of those eligible to vote — went to 
look around for a way out. But it was _ the polls. 
too late for that. : The winning political party was 
In March 1944, German troops the Small Landholders party, whic! 
entered Hungary and seized rai] ‘Won 245 seats in Parliament. Th 
junctions and communication cen- Communists won 70 seats. The Social 
ters, but did not take over the whole Democrats won 69 seats. 
country. In October, Admiral Horthy Baron Zoltan Tildy, head of th 
Small Landholders party, is a Ca 
vinist clergyman. He became th 
Prime Minister of Hungary, and now 
heads the coalition* government. 
The result of this first postwa 
Hungarian election shows that Hun 
gary may still achieve democracy, i 
spite of her past alliance with Na: 
% Germany. 
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Next week: Austria 


* Minerals include coal, oil, and alu 
num ore. 

*° Products include grapes, potato: 
grains, and sugar beets. 
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R IB couldn’t figure it out. Tuck was 

crouched over his civics book as 
if it were Terry and the Pirates. And 
he didn’t budge when she waved his 
favorite kind of three-decker sand- 
vich under his nose. It wasn’t like 
Puck. 

When Mrs. Tucker callea Bib and 
fuck to supper half an hour later, 
fuck was still wrapped up in his 
ivics book. 

‘I doubt if Tuck will want to eat,” 
Bib told her mother. “He's trying to 
e Einstein or something.” 

“Hmmm?” Tuck muttered, coming 

it of his trance with a frown. 

Big civics test tomorrow,” he ex- 
lained. “Think I want to be a dum- 
ivhead?” 

‘Well, what are you worried 
bout?” Bib protested. “You've had a 

B in civics all along.” 

“This time,” Tuck grinned, “I get 
| A. And not just an A, but the high- 

t mark in the class.” 

His mother looked so amazed at 

is reform, that Tuck had to break 

ywn and explain. “It’s on account of 
ing to Philadelphia to visit Uncle 
ete this week-end,” he said. “Pop 
iys if I hit the jackpot on this quiz, 

ll take me to see the Philadelphia 
lint while were at Uncle Pete's. 
Ve've been studying about the na- 

mal treasury system and Federal 
eserve Banks. Pop says there’s no 
int in going on an expedition un- 
‘ss you know what the score is. So 
m learning the score.” 


AAnp the test marks showed that 
'uck did know the score. But good! 
So, Saturday morning, the Tuck- 
rs found themselves walking up the 
eps of the imposing building that 
as the Philadelphia Mint. Bib had 
rsuaded Pop to take her along, too. 
Three husky policemen guarded 
e iron gate in front of the door. 
hen Pop explained that he had an 
)pointment with Mrs. Ross, Director 


ot the Mint, the policemen escorted 
them to Mrs. Ross's office. 

“Nellie Tayloe Ross, whom you are 
about to meet, has charge of more 
money than any other gal in the 
country —or any man,” Pop com- 
mented, as they waited for the Direc- 
tor. “She takes care of about 20 
billion doHars worth of gold and sil- 
ver bullion.” 

“Is a woman usually Director of 
the Mint?” Bib asked. 

“Mrs. Ross is the first woman direc- 
tor the Mint has ever had,” Pop said. 
“President Roosevelt appointed her 
in 1933. That was during the depres- 
sion, when activities at the Mint were 
slowed down to an all-time low. The 
President picked Mrs. Ross for the 
job because of her fine record as the 
first woman governor of Wyoming.” 

Bib and Tuck were surprised when 
Mrs. Ross came in. She was a slight 
little lady who looked more like one’s 
favorite aunt than Director of the 
U.S. Mint. 

Pop introduced Bib and Tuck, and 
explained that they wanted to see 
how money was made. 

Mrs. Ross said she would arrange 
tor an escort to conduct them through 
the plant. “Sorry I can’t accompany 
you myself,” she said, “but I’ve an 
important meeting of the Treasury 
Assay Committee.” 

“Assay Committee?” Bib queried. 

“The Assay Committee meets once 
a year to test all coins minted during 
the year,” Tuck said, quick as a flash. 
‘They weigh two coins out of every 
10,000. Every silver coin, for exam- 
ple, must have 9 parts of silver to one 
part of copper.” 

“Very good,” Mrs. Ross smiled. 

“Tuck’s a civics scholar,” Pop ex- 
plained with a grin. 

“Do you handle all the work here?” 
Bib asked Mrs. Ross. 

“Hardly,” she replied. “I'm afraid 
I wouldn’t be much good at melting 
gold. You know a hat box full of gold 
would weigh approximately a ton. 
So, it takes a lot of strong men to 
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BIB AND TUCK STORY 


help me run the Mint. I direct activi- 
ties here and at our mints in Denver 
and San Francisco.” 

She called an escort to show them 
around the Mint. Pop had a business 
appointment. He told Bib and Tuck 
he'd pick them up at the front door 
in an hour. 


“sé 

Tus would be a neat place to 
hold a treasure hunt,” Bib giggled 
to Tuck, as Lt. Kelly, their escort, 
conducted them down a long cor- 
ridor. 

The first place they visitea was the 
“old gold” room. Lt. Kelly told them 
that anyone who had old gold could 
bring it directly te the Mint. “We 
weigh it,” he said, “to find out how 
much is really gold. We pay $35 an 
ounce. Jewelers often bring us the 
dust from their work-benches. Some- 
times a candy box full of that dust - 
it looks like any other dust — will 
have $300 worth of gold filings in it.” 

“How much old gold does a fellow 
have to collect before he can sell it to 
the Mint?” Tuck asked. 

“At least 2% ounces,” Lt. Kelly told 





i 


Dumping dimes before taking them 
to the milling room. Milling cuts 


agrooves in the edae of coins. 





him. “Otherwise, we’d have a steady 
stream of people coming in to sell us 
an old watch or a ring.” 

They entered another room. “This 


is the make-up room,” Lt. Kelly 
said. “Here we -nake up batches of 
metal in the proper percentages for 
alloys. We have to be accurate. We 
must weigh 700 pounds of metal 
exactly — within 1/100 of an ounce. 
Our scales are adjusted twice a day. 
A squad of men go from room to 
room checking the scales.” 

“Who decides how much copper 
is mixed with silver to make dimes 
and quarters?” Bib asked. 

“We use just enough copper to 
make the coin durable,”* Lt. Kelly 
said. He led them into the next room. 
“This is the furnace room, where we 
melt the alloy and cast it into ingots.” 

To Tuck, the room looked like a 
miniature steel mill. There were elec- 
tric furnaces along the walls. Several 
furnaces were about to be emptied. 
Bib and Tuck watched an electric 
crane pick up crucibles* of molten 
metal and deposit them in a pouring 
cradle. A sooty-faced worker turned 
a crankshaft, which tipped the cradle 
so that the molten metal poured into 
molds 

“Ever spill any?” Tuck asked. 

“Sure, Lt. Kelly 


thing about gold or silver 


“Funny 
It's like 


any other liquid to handle. Occa- 


said 


sionally, we have a ‘silver flood.” 
“Wouldn't mind that kind of food 

Bib said 

Kelly said. 


in my living-room, 

“I wouldn't either,” Lt 
“But here it’s just a mess 

“When does all this liquid start to 
look like money ?” Bib askea 

“Soon enough,” Lt Kelly grinned 
“After the ingots cool off a bit, they re 
There the 
bars are passed through steel rollers 
18 or 20 times, till they become flat 
strips the exact thickness of the kind 


carted to the next room 


of coin we're making 

Bib watched the rolling machines. 
Like rolling a pie crust,” she com- 
mented 

Lt. Kelly “And the next 


step is like cutting out cookies.” 


smiled 


They moved on to see the precious 
metal through a 
punching ‘Each punch 
bites out about 255 coin blanks a 
We call the blanks planch- 
ets,” their guide said 

Duc k 


kind of coins are 


strips being fed 


mac hine 
minut 


“W hat 


eXalniii d a handtul 
‘ 
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these going to be? 


he asked, puzzled. “They're the size 
of a quarter, but they're copper.” 

“They're not U. S. currency,” Lt. 
Kelly said. “Might be a Netherlands 
coin.” 

“Do we make money for them?” 
Bib asked in surprise. 

“We make money for many coun- 
tries who don’t have Mints,” Lt. Kelly 
told them. “We've always minted a 
lot of South American and Mexican 
coins. And during the war, when the 
Mints of several small European 
countries were blown up, we made 
their coins.” 

“What happens to the planchets?” 
Bib asked. 

“They pass over an automatic 
scale,” Lt. Kelly said. “Any off-weight 
planchets are sorted out.” 

“Then do you print faces on 
them?” Bib persisted, anxious to see 
something that looked iess like tiddly- 
winks and more like money. 

“Not yet,” Lt. Kelly grinned. “But 
soon.” He showed them the room 
where the edges of the planchets 
were softened by a buffer machine. 





slots 


nickels in 
to weigh accurately each coin. No 


Operator places 


variation in weight is permitted. 
‘So they wont scratch your hands, 
he explained. “After that, they go 
through a machine that forces a little 
rim around the outer edge. That's to 
protect the face of the finished coin 
from wear. 

‘Then what?’ said Bib 

‘Then we re ready to make money, 
laughed ee Kelly 

Bib and Tuck found themselves in 
the stamping room. 

‘The fellows in this room teed the 
planchets into stamping machines,” 
their escort explained. “The machine 


torces one planchet at a time be 


tween two engraved dies. One die i; 
for the obverse side of the coin 
That’s the side bearing the date. Th: 
other die makes the pattern for th 
reverse side of the coin. When th: 
two dies come together, they hit 
the planchet with a pressure of 100 
tons to the square inch. If that hap 
pened to you, you'd make a face lik 
Abe Lincoln, too,” Lt. Kelly grinned 

“Speaking of faces,” he added, “w: 
recently turned out a new dime 
stamped with the profile of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.” 

“Il know,” Tuck put in. “I’ve got 
one. It’s a honey.” 

“How many coins can a machine 
stamp in a minute?” Bib asked. 

“About a hundred,” their guid 
said. “If you watch how fast the 
coins are clanking into the bucket at 
the other end of the machine, you'll 
see that you can’t count them.” 

“T should think after working her: 
for a few weeks, anyone would hat: 
the sight of money,” Bib said, survey 
ing the dozens and dozens of ma 
chines in the room, all stamping out 
a hundred coins a minute. 

“Well, you do become bored wit! 
small change,” Lt. Kelly admitted 
“You begin to think it would be rest 
ful just to look at some green foldin, 
money. But that’s all made at th 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving i 
Washington.’ 

Tuck was examining some of th 
finished “When 


grooves cut in the edges of thes 


coins were th 
coins?” he asked. “Last cime we sa’ 
the blanks, they had a smooth rolled 
rim.” 

“That's called ‘milling, ” Lt. Kell 
explained. “It’s done at the same tim 
as the stamping.” 

“Why the milled edge?” Bib won 
dered. 

“Milling 
shaving the edges of coins. Crooh 
used to file down edges of gold a: 
silver coins till they had a tidy hoar 
of precious metal. By using mille: 
edges, we can tell right away wh 


prevents people fro: 


someone’s been tampering with 
coin.” 

“All coins don't have milled edg 
though,” Tuck observed. “Nickels a1 
pennies are always smooth.” 

“They aren't made of 
metal,” Lt. Kelly pointed out. 
wouldn't be worth anyone's time 


valuab 


file a penny for a few shavings « 
copper.” 


(Please turn to page 13) 
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Most likely to succeed Dream Queen 


Too pretty to have brains? She has plenty! Makes extra time for 
fun by doing homework on her Royal Portable. Royal’s easy, 
effortless touch helps free mind from writing task—lets it con- 


He’s president of his class. Editor of the school magazine. Plans 


be a newspaper man. Will get an extra-good start on his future 


cause he owns a Royal Portable Typewriter. It’s the portable 
h features of a standard typewriter. Makes shifting to an cerfttrate. Schoo] tests reveal mistakes in spelling and grammar 
fice machine a cinch! go down, marks definitely improve when work is typed. 





Businessman 


kes his pile with his Royal Portable. Mom pays him to do lalk to your parents about a Royal Portable for you! Owning a 
) notes; Dad pays for correspondence; less lucky pals pay for Royal will improve your work now .. . help you in college— 
ng their themes. Royal’s special features—such as easy- help your job chances later! Royal’s easy Self-Teacher, “The 
ng “*Magic’’ Margin, “Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow ABC of Touch Typing,” makes typing come easily. Make sure 


board help do better typing—easier and faster! you get a Royal—first with work-saving improvements; 
first in sturdiness! See your nearest Royal dealer today! 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of the Royal Typewriter Co., Inc, 
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1. The Meaning of Matter 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 
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We 


behavior 
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ol 
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itoms — how 


like 
The 


inh 


electrons 
iround the nucleus itoms 


themselves are also motion, 
vibrating within the molecules 

The 
continuous 
“at rest 
Every molecule of the chair you 
it 


particle 


too. are in 


Nothing 
in the world of matter 


molecules 


motion ts 


sit on, every atom in and 


every sub-atomic im 


atom, 1s in motion 


Some of 
hard to believe 


ever;ry 


these things seem 


We are used to 


thinking of a chair as a solid 
object. Now we learn that it 
is composed of vibrating atoms 
and is mostly empty space. 
But there is something even 
more astonishing about matter 


- something that is hard for us 


to imagine, but true. 

Matter and energy are two 
forms of the same thing. 

Physicists define energy as 
the capacity to do work. The 
term work is used here as a 
measurement. For example if 
you lift a one-pound weight 
one foot from the ground, the 
scientist says that “one foot- 


pound of work has been done.’ 


Energy is work stored tor 
future 

A bent spring has energy be- 
if 
Gun- 
it 
can do work when it explodes 
\ ball 


the ilso has energy. In 
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used you 
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which a moving 

has because it in 

called kinetic energy 

ball flight 
until it hits 


work is done. 


body is mo- 
tion 


The 


kinetic 


1s 


cannon in has 
energy 
then 

The heavier the cannon ball, 
and the faster its speed — the 
work it can accomplish 
when it strikes. The weight and 


speed of 


all 


object 


more 


i cannon ball — or 
particle — tell 
much kinetic energy 


an 


itomu us how 


it contains 


Atomic Energy 
hav e 


We 
all atoms and sub-atomic 


that 
parti- 


already seen 


cles are in constant motion. Be- 


cause of this motion, great in 
speed, the atom itself is a | 
source of energy. In fact, an 


atom is actually composed cf 
bundles of energy. 

Since all matter is composed 
ot it to 
that matter is a form of energy 
Matter changed into 
energy actually destroyed, 
and its energy released. 

On the hand, energy 
can be into matter. 
That is how the universe — the 
the the earth 
itself — were created by nature. 

In 1905, Professor Albert 
Einstein showed that if the 
atoms of matter could be de- 
stroved, terrific amount of 


atoms is accurate Say 


can be 


other 


converted 


stars, planets, 


a 


energy would be released. He 
even worked out formula 
showing just how much energy 


a 


matter contained. 


Einstein’s equation showed 
that the amount of energy re- 
leased would be equal to the 
mass multiplied by the square 
of the of light. This 


equation written: E=mec’. 


velocity 
is 
This meant that one kilogram 
2.2 of if 
entirely into energy 

would release 25 billion kilo- 


( pounds ) matter 


converted 


watt hours of energy. This 
is enough to supply the entire 
United States with electrical 
light and power for approxi- 
mately two months! 

It made no difference what 
kind of matter was used. A 
kilogram of hydrogen atoms 


Smash Atom News 


N the Smash Atom News 
story which appeared in 
Junior Scholastic, March 4, we 


discussed the possible effect on 
warships of an atomic bomb ex- 
ploding under water. 

It reported that the 


iS now 


underwater test of the atomi 
bomb may never be held. 
Scientists engaged in the 
Navys atomic bomb experi- 
ments fear that such a test 
might prove extremely dan- 
gerous. A cataclysmic® chain 
reaction, they say, might be 
caused by small quantities of 


uranium in the ocean. 


New Places for 


HUTTERBUGS will soon 
yok the chance to print 
their snapshots on walls (see 
photo below), book jackets, 
wallets, and several other items 
besides paper. 

A new process by which 
metal, wood, cloth, leather, 
plastics and practically any 


other surface can be used for 
reproduction has been 
developed by the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The basis of the new process 
which can be 


photo 


is an emulsion 
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and a kilogram of uranium 
atoms both contained the sam« 
of Of 
the atom is 
heavier than the hydrogen atom 
fewer 
to 
single 


far 


amount atomic energy. 


course, uranium 


atoms art 
kilograi 
ator 


thar 


and uranium 


needed make a 
Thus, a uranium 


contains more energy 
single hydrogen atom. 
If the 
energy in a glass of water would 
to drive an 

across the Atlantic. 
went to work to 
the atom and see for themselves 
later, 
1932, the atom-smasher proved 
that Einstein was right! 


a 


Einstein was correct, 
be enough 


liner 


oceal 
Sci 
entists smas! 


Twenty-seven years it 


Next week: They Smashed 
the Atom, 





The uraniun 


underwater 


1 would make 
atomic explosio 
extremely deadly. And becaus« 
the blast would 
density of matter through whi 
travel the 
reaction might be impossible to 


have a highe 


to in water, chai: 
control. 

Scientists fear that Pacifi 
islands might be endangered 
The Bikini lagoon of the Mar 
shall 


ol 


Islands will be the scene 
the Navy's atomic tests. 
Islanders might he threatened 


by a vast wall of water, forced 
upward and outward by an 
undersea atomic explosion. 
Pictures 

spread on many kinds of ma 
terials, sensitizing*® them for 


photographic prints. 

The emulsion is a thick jelly 
like substance. When heated t 
a temperature of 125 degrees 
it becomes a liquid which ma‘ 
be applied to the desired sur 
face with a brush or soft rag 

When the liquid is dry, the 
negative is printed on the sen 
sitized surface. Prints are th 


developed on the surface — i: 
the same manner as on com 
mercial photo paper. 

* Means word is defined on p. 15 












Sports on the Moon 


AST week it was noted that the 

smaller size 2nd weight of the moon, 
mpared to the earth, make a differ- 
nce in the moon’s force of attraction 
ne-sixth that of the earth) 

The moon’s smaller gravitational pull 
eans that everything on the moon’s 
ace weighs less than on the earth 
ivide your weight by six to find what 
1 would weigh on the moon 

his would make a great difference 

vork or play on the moon 

Jumping, whether you were making 
gh jump or a broad jump, would 
) so easv that vou could break ll 

nt records. | cannot say that a man 
ho ean jn » over a 6-foot pole on 
rth ould ji np ver a 36-toot pole 
n. for on the earth he does 

lift the full weight of his body 6 
et. He goes over by drawing up his 

‘s. But if, in going over the pole, the 
enter of his body is raised 4 feet, then 
on the moon —he could go over a 

le six times 4 teet high or 24 feet. 

A baseball game on the moon would 
ive to be plaved on a larger field, tor 
he outfielders ould need to stand 

times their usual distance from the 
itter to itch a fly. When a ball is 
tarted in m: tion. it ntinues to 
until the eart} 1 the moon) draws 

t down to the surface. Because the 
lrawing force on the moon would be 
nly one-sixth as great as on the earth, 
the ball would go six times as long on 


] 
he moon. and so six times as far 


WORK CON THE MOON 


Some kinds of work could be done 


ve easily in a place where gravita 





+; | 


ion is as weak a force as it is on the 
noon. In lifting a piano, for example, 
ne man on the. moon would be equal 
to six men on the earth 

Before you read the answer to the 
next question, answer it for yourself. 
Could a carpenter drive a nail more 
easily on the moon than on the earth? 

You may say that driving a nail would 
be difficult on the moon, because there 
he carpenter's large claw hammer 
vould be as light as a small tack ham- 
mer is here. But the nail is not driven 
by the weight of the hammer, but bv its 
mass 

The hammer must be in rapid motion 
vhen it hits the nail. If we could zo 
to a place where the hammer would 
veigh nothing at all, it would drive the 
nail just as well. 
This is the final article in this series. 


Reprinted trom the torthcoming book 
Sun, Moon and Stars, by Dr. R. S. Richard- 
son, of Mount Wilson Observatory. and 
W. T. Skilling, Instructor in Anatomy. 
Copyright 1946 by Whittlesey House ( Mc- 
Graw-Hil! Book Co. 

































































COACH: Bud, you’re the fastest player on the floor for the first few minutes of 
practice, then you fall apart. What’s the trouble? 





SMITH: It’s my feet. The spirit is willing, but the dogs are weak. 





COACH: Son, a basketball player is only as good as his feet. You need canvas 
@ shoes with “P-F’’—a special built-in feature that keeps the bones of 
your feet in their natural, normal position. Guards against flat feet and 

strained, tired leg muscles. 


SMITH: Don’t all canvas shoes have that? 































































COACH: No sir! It’s a Patented Feature found only in canvas shoes made by 
B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber people. You’ll find it increases staying 
power, too! 


SMITH: That’s for me! I’m off to get a pair. 


LATER: HEB 'Z Game! 


COACH: Wow...two 
D> seconds to go and Bud sews 

up the ball game with 
another basket. 


SMITH: By rights I should 
have “P-F’”’ printed on 
my jersey! 










66 $9 


means 
Posture Foundation 


a Patented Feature found only 
in canvas shoes made by 


WHY **- fF? PROTECTS FEET B. F. Goodrich 
1. The orthopedically correct rigid 2. This sponge rubber or 
wedge keeps the bones of the cushion protects the sen- 


foot in their natural, normal position. 


ree of the foot. HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


THE BRITISH SAY WE CANT i 
STAND THE coLD Iron! | “Mostland battles went badly for the Amer- f, 


WE'LL GIVE THE LIE TO THAT \ ‘cans in the War of 1812. But young Lieut. 
Colonel Scott had trained his men well. They 


SLANDER, MEN. aareyerra fp 
1 won victory after victory. 











EOTVATS 








WINFIELD SCOTT 


@ " 
2. A hero for his military successes, Scott Old “ and Feathers 
also won praise as a diplomat by settling [S425 UP THERE! (1786-1866) 
boundary disputes and keeping the Indians [a7 THE HALLS OF} = PY ECAUSE Winfield Scott liked gaudy 
off the warpath on many occasions. uniforms and the pomp of military 
—————s formality, his men nicknamed him “Old 
Fuss and Feathers.” America’s ranking 
BESEECH YOU TO AVOID ¥ Lit - soldier for many years, Scott won his 
BLOODSHED. GO WESTWARD J Adil i * “| fame in the War of 1812 and the Mexican 
ol neha Ao. = : War. He also wrote the Army’s first 
yy | complete manual on military tactics. 
Scott was a peacemaker as well as a 
soldier. He worked out treaties with the 
Indians after the Black Hawk War. He 
persuaded South Carolina not to secede 
from the Union in 1832. 








CHEROKEES! AS A WARRIOR 
SPEAKING TO WARRIORS, / Ss 














3. As general-in-chief of the Army, Scott took 
part in the war with Mexico in 1846. His 
strategy was to land at Vera Cruz, chief 
enemy port on the Gulf of Mexico. 





. ) Twice he prevented war with Great 
' rad Britain over Canadian boundary dis- 
DX putes. Scott was made general-in-chief 
YY of the Army in 1841. 

. , The Whigs nominated Scott for the 
presidency in 1852, but he lost the elec- 
tion to Franklin Pierce. When the Civil 
War came, Scott remained loyal to the 
Union although he was a native of 
Virginia. 








THE PRESIDENT AND _ 
UNANIMOUS CABINET wish| 5. When the Civil War 
V0 EXPRESS THE NATION'S! broke out, Scott was 


BA APPRECIATION / 
{ FOR YOUR LONG 75 years old and sick 


AND FalTHFuL| and crippled. Regret- 
service. | fully, he asked to be 
\\ ® | retired in 1861 so that 
a younger man could 
take his command. 














MR. PRESIDENT, \ 
THIS HONOR 











Text by Marion Secunda e Drawing by Don Burgess 












Making Money 


(Continued) 


“What kind of coins are those?” Bib 
pointed to a machine that turned out 
oins with holes in the center 

“More foreign currency. Might be tor 
sume tropical island,” Lt. Kelly grinned. 
You know-—a place where people 
lon’t wear many clothes. No clothes — 
10 pockets! With holes in the coins, the 
natives can string the money around 
their necks.” 

“Tuck could use some ot those coins,” 
Bib commented. “He has pockets. But 
the pockets always have holes. Stringing 
noney around his neck would be a 
well idea.’ 

Tuck ignored Bib. “Wouldn't it be 
a cinch for someone to walk out of here 
with a handful of coins? How would 
you ever miss a few?’ 

“We'd miss even one!” Lt. Kelly told 
him. “All the metal and money in the 
Mint are weighed before and after every 
operation. If a workers blanks are 
veighed before going into the stamping 
machine, and again after they ve been 
rinted, we can tell when one nickel is 
nissing. 

“Once in a while, he admitted, 
shortages will show up in a fellow’s 
vork, Then we watch him.” 

Lt. Kelly pointed to a black border 
around the top of the wall. “Behind that 
order, there’s an observation platform. 
You can’t see it from here. But there’s 
1 guard standing on the platform who 
in see everything in this room 

‘Two men are assigned to watch any 
section of the 
ccur. There are 


room where shortages 
alwavs two. because 
ve don't convict an employee on one 
uard’s testimony. The two guards con- 
ntrate on one employee for about two 
urs. If nothing suspicious happens, 
hey start watching the next 


take track 


uilty party 


worker. 


Doesn't long to down the 


Before you go, Lt. Kelly went on, 
I'd like to show you a special weighing 
room.” He took Bib and Tuck upstairs. 
Here we weigh individual silver coins. 
[hat’s to be sure you get exactly two- 
bits worth of silver in a quarter. 
I'll show you how good these scales 
e.” Lt. Kelly took a scrap of paper and 
ut it on the scales. After he recorded 
the weight, he had Bib write her name 
1 the paper, and weighed the scrap 
gain. The tiny needle jumped. 

“You see,” he said. “You can measure 
he weight of the lead it took to write 
ur name. Its—let me see—% of 
100 of a gram.” 

Tuck chuckled. “Always said your 
ame didn’t carry much weight, Bib.” 
“Not with the U. S. Treasury, any- 
vay,” Bib admitted sadly. 


“Golly,” Tuck said, as they followed 
Lt. Kelly downstairs, “I always thought 
making money would be a cinch if I 
only had a Mint. But I guess I'll stick 
to shovelling snow from walks.” 


“So long, Lt Kelly,” Bib said. 
“Thanks a million. And don’t take any 
nickels with shaved edges!” 

—Gay Heap I 


(This story is based on an actual visit 
to the U. S. Mint in Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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Return Trip 


The prairie tourist, marveling at the 
New England scenery, asked the New 
Hampshire farmer where all the rocks 
came from. 

“The great glacier 
here,” said the farmer. 

“Well, where is the glacier now?” 
asked the tourist. 

“It went back for more rocks,” the 


tarmer drawled., 
June M. Smith, Emerson Grade School, Owosso, Mich. 


brought them 











Tiny Giant with 


a Future 





‘Tus tube is one of the biggest little giants ever invented. 


It played a big part in the war and promises great things 
pias 5 | | 7 £ 


in the telephone and television fields. 


It is so tiny that its “works” are put together under a 


magnifying glass. Yet it makes possible the sending of 


hundreds of long distance telephone conversations at the 


same time over a single circuit. 


“6AK5,” as it is called, is another example of the 


many ways Bell System research is helping to make this 


nation’s communications service the best in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 









Ve Last Word 






SPORTS 


EQUIPMENT 


ELLSWORTH VINES 


DON BUDGE 


MARY HARDWICK 




































ALICE MARBLE 


BOBBY RIGGS 





The name “Wilson” is symbolic of the modern era of Amer- 


ican sports—the era of speed, skill and progress. Wilson 


equipment for our modernized type of tennis—as well as for 


golf, football, baseball, basketball, soccer, etc., is strictly in 


tune with the times—the last word in smart design, construc- 


tion and good craftsmanship. 


Preference for Wilson equipment among players, coaches, 


leagues, and schools continues to grow. 


It is a nationwide and sportswide tribute to the name 


that stands for the latest thing in equipment for today’s 


smart play. 


Remember—if it’s a “Wilson” it’s the ast word in modern 


equipment for modern play. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and 


other leading cities. 


Let's all boost the 
Memorials That Live’ 
patgn to commemorate our war 


beroes. 


Loge INSTI 


Cos ang 4 


Players mentioned are re- 


tained on the Wilson Advisory 


Staff. 











Send your Word 
Trees to Junior Scho- 
lastic Word Wizards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. In- 
clude your name, ad- 
dress, school, and 
name of teacher. 







Practical Clean 
Able Happy 
Tactful Alert 
Initiative Reliable 
Effort Artistic 
Necessity Creative 
Courteous Truthful 
Example Expressive 
Responsible 


MINNIE KLOPMAN 
M. P. Christian School, 
Midland Park, N. J. 


NONA CRAYCRAFT 
Van Steuben School, 
Peoria, Ill. 













Strength Dauntless 
Tranquillity Equality 
Action Morale 
Bravery Organization 
Industry Citizenship 
Law Reconciliation 
Institution Abilities 
Trust Conscience 
Youthful Young 


JAMES McWILLIAMS KAREN KARLSON 
Fulling Mill School, Thorp (Wis.) Grade 
Mercer, Pa. School 






Reliability Caper 
Equality Happy 
Sincerity Eager 
Patience Entertaining 
Effort Rollicking 





Freedonr 
Under standing 
Laughter 


DAVID FERRIS 
Milligan School, 
Swissvale, Pa. 


WORD WIZARDS 
We would like to publish all of the 


many excellent Word Trees sent to ou 
Word Wizard column, but there isn’t 
enough space. Listed below are the 
names and schools of pupils whos: 
Word Trees have not appeared in Jun- 
ior Scholastic, but who have been 
awarded Word Wizard buttons and cer 
tificates. Names of additional Wor: 
Wizard winners will be published in 


Courtesy 
Trustworthy 






ROSIE LEE HEIBEL 
Victoria (Tex.) Jr. 
High School 
















this column as soon as space permits. 

Marion Shayon, P. S. 244, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John Gospich, Monessen (Pa.) Jr. 
H. S.; Jo Ann Macon, Wake Forest (N. C. 
H. S.; Donny Austin, Blacklick Hig! 
School, Nanty-Glo, Pa.; Delbert Roberts 
Jr.. West Queen Anne School, Seattlk 
Wash.; Donald Tirschwell, Yeshiva School 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wilma Hamilton, Rock 
Jr. H. S., St. Louis, Mo.; Yvonne Baker 
Waynesburg (Pa.) School; Doris Kuhn, 
School Four, Albany, N. Y.; Gloria Gold- 
smith, P. S. 139, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mildred Smith, Highland Springs School, 
Richmond, Va.; Laura Lou Smith, Def« 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich.: Re- 
fine Sessett Hicks Memorial Schoo! 
Rockville, Conn.; Gloria Rae Guilbault 
Nathan Hale School, Chicago, Il; R. Sin 
ger, Thaddeus Stevens School, Philad 
phia, Pa. 
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‘Citizenship Quiz 


These questions are based on sie 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


oe 
CACQACACACACACACACACACACACACACACACACaACACacacacacaca 


NOTES ON HUNGARY 


Complete each of the following sentences by underlining 
he correct phrase. Score 3 points each. Total, 24. 

1. The majority of Hungarians are (a) Magyars; (b) 
Mayas; (c) Mohammedans. 

2. At the end of World War I, Hungary was separated 
from (a) Austria; (b) Russia; (c) Italy. 

3. One nation td was awarded Hungarian territory 

er World War I was (a) Romania; (b) England; (c) 
France 
4. The famous river that flows through Hungary is the 
a) Danube; (b) Rhine; (c) Thames. 

5. From 1920 to 1939, Hungary was a (a) republic; 
b) kingdom; (c) colony. 

The man who ruled Hungary between World Wars 
| and II was (a) Mussolini; (b) Orszag; (c) Horthy. 

In last November's election, the political party that 
von a majority of seats in the Hungarian Parliament was 
he (a) Communist Party; (b) Small Landholders Party; 
c) Social Democratic Party. 

8. During World War II, Hungary (a) fought on the 
de of the Axis; (b) fought on the side of the Allies; (c) 
emained strictly neutral. 


5 My score 
2. AT THE MINT 


Four of the following statements about the mint are 
orrect. Cross out the incorrect statements. Score 2 points 
ich. Total, 10. 
All U. S. currency is made in Washington D, C. 
The present Director of the U. S. Mint is Nellie Tayloe 
NOss. 
3. The Treasury Assay Committee tests coins minted in 
he U. S. 
4. The U. S. coins money for foreign nations. 
All dolfar bills are made by the Bureau of Printing 
nd Engraving. 


My score 


3. NAMES AND PLACES 


Match the men in the column at the left with their 
lescriptions in the right-hand column. Score 4 points each. 
otal, 16. 


— a. Baron Tildy 1. Former U. S. Secretary 
of the Interior 

U. S. General who ran 
for President 

Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary 

Stabilization Director 


__. b. Harold L. Ickes 9. 
— oc. Chester A. Bowles 3. 


— d. Winfield Scott 4. 
Now match each of the cities below with the country 
vhere it is located. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
Russia 
Hungary 
Romania 
. Yugoslavia 


__. e. Belgrade 
—__._ f. Bucharest 
— g. Kiev 

— h. Budapest 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to the following questions in the 
blanks provided, Score 5 bene each, Total, 30. 


J cae ted i ce 

2. New U. S. Secre- 3. What division of 
tary of the Interior. the Department of 
the Interior operates 

our national parks? 





1. On what new coin 
does this design ap- 
pear? 











<a 
<cHost0van. 


4 
MAGYAR. 
ORSZAG 


wen 














YUGOSLAVIA 








4. On U. S. maps 
what is this nation 
called? 


6. What branch of 
our Government regu- 
lates prices? 


5. World-famous sci- 
entist whose formula 
showed amount of 
energy in matter. 





My score My total CQ score 
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{STARRED W,ORD'S 


Words starred * in the magazine are defined below. . 


cataclysmic (cat-uh-KLIZZ-mick), 


p. 10. Pertaining to a 
cataclysm, which is a flood, deluge, or a sudden, violent 
change in the earth’s surface. 

sensitizing (SENN-sih-ties-ing), p. 10. Making a sub- 
stance sensitive to light, touch, etc. Photographic paper is 
sensitive to light because it has been treated with a gelatin 
solution containing silver bromide. 

crucibles (CREW-sih-bulls), p. 8. Pots in which metals 
are melted. 

durable (DURE-uh-bull), p. 8. Lasting a long time. 

public domain (doe MAIN), p. 3. Land belonging to the 
Government which may be sold or otherwise disposed of 

coalition (ko-uh-LISH-un), p. 6. An alliance or 
of different groups. 

Hungary, p. 5. 


union 


The Hungarian name for Hungary is 
Magyarorszag, pronounced MAWD-yahr OHR-sahg. Hun- 
gary comes from the Latin Hungaria, Ungari, etc., and from 
the German Ungarn — names applied to ‘he Magyars. 





























Sarah Palfrey Cooke 


I; at first you don't succeed, try, try 
again. The guy who dreamed that up 
must have been thinking of Sarah Pal- 
frey Cooke, our No. 1 gal racket-eer. 

It took little Sarah 15 years to cop 
her first national crown (1941). But 
once she broke the ice, it became easy 
After retiring for a few years, she came 
back last fall and copped it again, beat- 
ing Pauline Betz. 

That’s when we caught up with her. 
“How does it feel to be champ?” we 
asked. “Great!” she replied. “I've been 
swatting tennis balls since 1 was old 
enough to walk. I was junior champ 
back in 1928-29-30. Later, in 1934 and 
'35, I was runner up to Helen Jacobs in 
the nationals.” 


A SWEET COOKE-Y 


During this time, Sarah tared much 
better in the doubles. She won that title 
nine times! Sarah is 33 years old, but 
looks 25 with her pigtails. She is about 
the nicest, friendliest person you can 
hope to meet. 

“Is it true that your husband, El- 
wood Cooke, helped you plan your 
strategy against Pauline Betz?” we 
asked. 

“You can say that again, mister. E]}- 
wood is No. 4 in the men’s rankings. 
And what he doesn’t know about tennis 
can just about cover a postage stamp.” 

“What are your future plans?” 

‘Well, I’m thinking of going on the 
stage. | was pretty good at acting in 
college, and maybe I can make a go of 
it as a professional.” 

“What was your greatest thrill in 
tennis?” was our parting question. 

“I've had a thousand thrills,” she 
said. “You always get a kick out of win- 
ning a tournament. But I guess winning 
my first national crown in 1941] 
tops.” 

— HERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 


was 








How to make a ROOSTER 














Look How Easy It Is To Whittle 
A Rooster With Your Handy X-acto Knife 


You'll have plenty 
to CROW about! 


Make a whole menagerie of clever wooden 
animals. All you need is a hunk of soft 
white pine, your trusty X-acto, and a copy 
of that 32-page booklet, “Whittling Is Easy 
With X-acto” (25 fun-to-make projects). 
Send 10c for a copy, and start carving! 


A Blade for Every Cut 


X-acto is the most versatile hobby 
knife you ever saw! This Whittler’s 
Set, for instance, includes an all- 
metal X-acto Knife, plus an as- 
sortment of five interchangeable 
blades. Firm-grip handle, designed 
for safety and control. Complete 
with wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 50¢ to $5. 











Hardware, Hobby or Gift Shop 





* 
x-acto 
KNIVES & TOOLS 
Buy where you see this sign. At your 


Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
 % & A 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 











| 
| 
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ROAD TO UTOPIA 


“ A Paramount Picture 
Bob Hope and Bing Crosby have 
traveled many comic roads together 
Now they are on the Road to Utopia. If 
you enjoyed their previous trips, you 
should book passage for this one. 
“Utopia” is Bing’s name for Alaska 
back in the gold-rush days. Bob doesn’t 
share Bing’s sentiments. But he gets 
dragged along anyway. However, when 
the wilds of Alaska bring him Dottie 
Lamour, complete with dog team, Bob 
decides it’s not such a bad deal. 
The comedy centers around such 
items as false beards, polar bears, and 
stolen gold mine claims. 


BREAKFAST IN HOLLYWOOD 
“\“ A United Artists Picture 

If you enjoy Tom Breneman’s radio 
program of the same name, you will be 
entertained by his screen antics. There’s 
a lot of fooling around with ladies’ hats 
especially Hedda Hopper’s. 

Keep your eye on teen-ager Eddie 
Ryan. He handles his role as a young 
sailor easily and well. 


MOVIE CHECK-UP 


Drama: “Adventure. “Bandit of 
Sherwood Forest. ““Miss Susie Slagle’s 
vwvrA Walk in the Sun. 

Comedy: ““Road to Utopia. ““Break 
fast in Hollywood. “““Colonel Effingham 
Raid. “She Wouldn't Say Yes. 


Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Ziey 
feld Follies. ~““Two Sisters from Bosto: 

Mystery: Behind Green Lights. “Mu: 
der in the Music Hall. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. 




































Paramou 


Bing Crosby and Bob Hope are the 
bearded gents in Road to Utopia 
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SARLY every girl likes to show off 
yo cooking ability. And 
re almost always welcome. 


“sweets” 
You'll en- 

surprising your family and friends 
ith the following recipes — especially 
hosen because they require very little 
ird-to-get sugar! 
Pop Corn Balls: 3 qts. popped corn; 
cup light molasses; % cup sugar; 1 
tablespoon butter; 4% teaspoon salt. 


Pick over popped corn and discard 
ill kernels which did not pop. Put re- 
ainder in large kettle and sprinkle 
ith salt. Melt butter in saucepan and 
idd molasses Stir until sugar 
until mixture 


and sugar. 


dissolved, then boil 


ecomes brittle when tested. 


To test. 


let 2 or 3 drops fall from 
spoon into a cup of cold water. Mixture 


when hard balls form. 

When done, pour mixture slowly over 
corn. Stir constantly while pouring. Re- 
move portions from kettle and place on 
greased plate. 


is done 


As soon as possible (mix- 
ture must still be warm to be pliable), 
shape into balls with fingers, using as 
little 


pressure aS you Can 


Ginger Snaps: 1 cup molasses; ! 


cups flour; % 
soda; |] tablespoon ginger; | 


salt. 


2 cup 


1 


shortening; 3% teaspoon 


% teaspoons 


Heat molasses to boiling point and 
pour over shortening. Add dry ingredi- 
ents, mixed and sifted. Chill thoroughly. 
When chilled, put 4% of mixture on 
floured board and roll as thin as pos- 
sible. Cut with cookie cutter (or top of 
a glass) —dipping in flour each time 
before cutting. 

Place close together on a buttered 
tin. Gather trimmings and roll with 
another portion of dough. During roll- 
ing, unused mixture should be kept in 
cool place, or it will be necessary to 
add more flour to dough. This makes 
cookies hard, rather than crisp 
flaky. Bake in moderate oven. 


and 


Tea Cookies: % cup shortening; % cup 
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corn syrup; 2 tablespoons sugar; % tea- 
spoon salt; 1 egg; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 
1 tablespoon milk; 2% cups sifted flour; 
2 teaspoons baking powder. 

Cream shortening, syrup, sugar, and 
salt together until fluffy. Add egg, 
vanilla, milk, and cream till smooth. Sift 
flour and baking powder together, add 
to mixture, and stir until all flour is well 
mixed, Chill. 

Roll % of dough at a time on a floured 
board to about % inch thickness, Cut 























with cookie cutter dipped in flour, place 
on a greased cookie tin, and bake in 
hot oven until lightly browned. This 
will take about 10 minutes. A cherry, 
raisin, or nut-meat may be placed 

center of cookie before baking if de- 


sired. 


— Mary Cooper 








‘ NYLON strings do not fray ¥ NYLON strings are strong and resilient 


1 NYLON strings last longer 


THIS SEASON again you can have nylonstrings in your racket! 
(sk any of the thousands who used them before the war... 
they’ll tell you that’s the news-of-the-year. 

Top-notch tennis players who have played with nylon 
strings agree that they have all the liveliness that is needed 
in a good tennis string. In addition, they wear far longer. Wet 
don’t hurt them a bit. 


ourts, wet balls, 


filament, they can’t unravel. 





\dded now to the 


Army and Navy. 
soldiers and sailors had to “‘take it”’ 


¥ NYLON ings resist moisture 


1 NYLON strings are moderately priced 


Play with NYLON...the strings the Army and Navy used all over the world 


testimony of top-flight professionals and 
imateurs is the impressive use of nylon strings by the U.S 
The rackets they sent out for use by the 
in every climate under 
the sun. They submitted nylon to every possible test—and 
as a result they used a total of almost half a million strings. 
So, whether you’re buying a new racket, or having the old one 


move it, and you'll find it has all its origina 





Here’s a test for nylon strings—and nylon strings only: Hold 
the string under running water for as vw 4 as you like. Re- 


zing.”’ Don’t let 


water warp your racket frame, however. 


restrung.. 
lasts. 


Plastics Dept., 


QU POND 


*86. u. 5. pat. oft 


Being one single 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


.this year play with nylon, the string that lasts and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Room 493, Arlington, N. J. 


(Inc.), 















.« THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











Du Pont NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 



























| Take a tip from a Champion! 


- 


Bill Tilden displays his famous back-hand during world's 
professional Round-Robin Singles at Forest Hills. For all 
tournament play Tilden uses Armour Tested Rocket Gut. 


Choose 


ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 
It's aao-penvel for speed — resiliency — 
lasting strength ...tested on the court for 
actual performance. To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 


Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden’s 
own choice for tournament play 
Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 





— moderately priced 

Super Special —The preferred racker gut 
for all-around use 

Davis Cup — High quality, fast cours 
ment strings 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite 

Gold Star — Qualiry racker gut 
price 


‘_ARMOUR and Company 





ata iow 





Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here 
tically 


s your chance to get — prac- 


asa gift a big comple t¢ 
Webster 


containing 378 pages 22.000 defi 


rs‘ 


up-to-date Dictionary 


nitions, aml 12 special sections 


including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15¢c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 17 


y 


and one Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


a copy will be sent promptly. 


empty 10¢ 


Dept , and 
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Are You Listening? 


1D you hear the name of Tina’s 
friend when she introduced him? 
Or do you call him “What’s-his-name?” 

Were you there during the guest 
speaker's talk in assembly? Or were you 
“a thousand miles away,” so that all 
you heard was the applause after the 
talk was over? 

Did you listen to Miss Brown's read- 
ing assignment? Or did you “just sup- 
pose” that it was the next ten pages - 
then have to report “unprepared” in 
class because the assignment had 
skipped to the next chapter? 

Do you pay attention to what people 
say? Attention pays. 

A good listener is usually an interest- 
ing and a well-liked person. He makes 
friends easily because he remembers 
and the likes and dislikes of 
other people. He rates high with othe: 
people because, by listening, he shows 
interest in them. 

He doesn’t fluff assignments or miss 
appointments because of not knowing 
where, what, or when, And, the chances 
are, he’s a good conveisationalist. 
Through listening, he builds up a store 
of information on many subjects. Also, 
he learns what makes for “good listen- 
ing. 

Be a good listene: 


names 


How're you doing? 


A boy invites you to go to a party with 
him. Should you say: 

A. “Dll have to ask my mother.*? 

B. “I'd like to very much. Ill ask my 
mother first, and let you know.”? 

C. “Am I the first girl vou asked”? 


"94199 St Gy 














“It was your turn to hold on!’ 


Off the Beam 


The inspector was paying a routine 
visit to an over-crowded school 

“Any abnormal children in you 
class?” he inquired of one harassed 
looking teacher. 

“Yes,” she replied. “Two of them have 
good manners.” 


Rose Marie Baird, N« 


Sheepish 


Wife: “What did your boss say wher 
you asked him for a raise?” 

Husband: “He took it like a lamb 

Wife: “Yes, but what did he say?” 

Husband ‘Bah ag 


Fast Talker 


Dave: “They say that money talks.’ 
Wave: “Yes, but it always says ‘good 
bye’ to me.’ 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Sta: 
ISA button for this week go to Ala: 
Morgenstern, P. §. 138, Brooklyn N, 


Two old ladies, fresh from the cour 
try, boarded the upper level of a New 
York bus. 

About five minutes later. they cam: 
clattering down the stairs with 
guised fright. 

“Whafs the matter?” 
conductor. “No seats?” 

“Plenty of screamed one ol 
them, “but it’s too dangerous. There’: 
no driver up there!” 


undis 
inquired th: 


. 
seats, 


Solution to Last Week's News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-P.S.; 3-flap; 5-Va.; 7-Cracow 
Cain; ll-oat; 12-lo; 13-Army; 14-me; 15-an; 1 
Me.; 17-resin; 19-we; 20-La.; 22-is; 23-N.1 
24-album; 26-O.K.; 27-Dr.; 28-Ib.; 29-sane 
U. S.; 32-ale; 34-hied; 35-Danzig;: 
ween; 39-vs 

DOWN: 1-plates; 
5-vim; 6-any; 7-co., 
17-R. L.; 18-inked; 
A.M.; 25-blazes; 
33-e.¢.; 36-Nes 


27-yr. 


2-sac; 3-frames; 4-Pola: 
8-won; 9-camel; 10-a 
19-Warsaw; 20-Lublin; 

26-one; 27-dud; 29-shy; 30-a 





Junior Scholastic 


YOUR WORLD-VIEW MAGAZINE 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


Published weekly during the school 
vear (32 issues). Member of Audit 
Bureau of Circulation. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
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Lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 
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ers Edition, $1.25 a year (32 issues). Single 
py: 10 cents. 

© 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising, to: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


By following the example of the 
hamps before them Baseball's 
jreats’’ in batting got that way 
with a Louisville Slugger. To make 
e most of YOUR baseball 
ances, follow the lead of the 
amps. It's safe to stake your 
stting success on a Louisville 
/gger! 


Ready now! The 1946 Famous 
gger Yearbook —tull of inter- 
est "9 information and records 
n the pest season. Ask your 
desler or send S¢ to Dept. S-32. 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


Pupils 
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news 674 word 
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. Capital of Hungary. 
8. King of Judea. 
Always. 
. Number after nine. 
. Starchy root grown for food in Pacific 
islands 
2. Eat the evening meal. 
. Abbrev. for foot. 
. Deep, hollow noise. 
3. Volcano in Sicily. 
. Opposite of down. 
21. Food laid by a hen, 
3. Age trom 13 to 19. 
3. Sharp, barking noise. 
. Amount of surface. 
29. Craft. 
. Belonging to Hungary. 


. Club used in baseball. 

. Functions. 

. River that runs through Hungary. 
. Animal kept as a favorite. 

Girl's name. 

. A kind of slave. 

. To jog. 

3. Utensil used to cook in. 

3. Single person or thing. 
. One of Hungary’s chief nationalities. | 
. State in U. S. 

. Country in South America. 
2. Man’s name. 
4. Old form of even. 

. Scold, 
7. Abbrev. for pints. 
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Solution 


in Te 


Edition next issue. 


achers Edition this issue; in 


Black Beauty 

Corporal: “Where did you get that 
black eye?” 

Private: “I went to a party and was 


struck by the beauty of the place.” 
Yvonne Zeringue, Old L.G.H. School, Reserve, La. | 


YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


co SHINOLA 


NEED 


@ You really ought to be up on the facts 
about what regular Shinola shoe care can 
mean to you. 

Aside from the grooming angle, there’s the 
matter of wear. Shinola’s scientific combina- 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility—and that means longer wear. It 
will pay you to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH 
SHINOLA, 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL 10¢ 


COLORS 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


. ety 7 Free Stamp Magazine, 

: stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 





Finest quality. Over 300 ar 

\ for our at 

a \ beautiful pin or ring for your class or club 
“ Dept. P, Metal Arts Co. Rochester, W. ¥ 


tractive free catalog and select a 


METAL GUNS—WITH HOLSTERS 
SILVER RANGER GUNS—WESTERN COWBOY GUNS 
Write for Circular 


SHERIDAN COMPANY 


SOMERSWORTH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


—ENGRAVING— NEW 


WAME or INITIALS on §6=62946 
cB 14-K GOLD FINISH 


FRIENDSHIP PIN 


Cc TAX INCLUDFD 
| WE Pay 
POSTAGE 


FREE NEW CATALOG 
GRAVING CO. 


1301 SURF AVE., Dept. $.M.24 BROOKLYN 24, WN. Y, 





INVENTOR 


THE DAWN OF 
| ELECTRIC POWER 


= 





CAME INTO GENERAL USE FOR DRIVING MACHINERY -- THROUGH 
ANY YEARS AGO, LITTLE MILLS : BELTING SYSTEMS WHICH SOMETIMES PROVED TROUBLESOME... 
WERE FOUNDED NEAR DAMS 
OR RAPIOLY MOVING STREAMS SECAUSE ’ 3 uw r er = T BELT HAS =" 
WAS THE ONLY ECOWOAIICAL | As))\ CE : STOPPED PROOUCTION AL. A WAY COULO BE FOUND TO] 
SOURCE OF POWER FOR ORIVING | ; — THROUGH THE SHOP! ORIVE EVERY MACHINE 
MACHINES IN THESE MILLS. SEMAING : = “J ——— ~~, P } SEPARATELY! <H 
OF THESE FORERUNNER * MODERN : som . ~~ ~ / Ses, | = fe hi, Fe ‘a 
INOUSTRIAL PLANTS CAN STi, BE FE ' a y - 


SEEN OOTTED OVER IME COUNTRYSIDE. 





THIS WOULDN'T HAPPEN . 








ys 
COP ah 
: - 


‘ 
Lf +\ 2S oe 
fe i e ae 
fas 2s A> 
MEANWHILE... THE MODERN AGE OF 


WAS BORN WHEN GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE'S ALTERNATING — SOUT THIS 
CURRENT SYSTEM WAS DEMONSTRATED AT GREAT TIME A 
BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, IN 1686. YOUNG ENGINEER, 
anit — NIKOLA TESLA, 
NY Na Fea} 1 cas = HAD DISCOVERED 
2G SW Ps THE PRINCIPLE 
7 WS i ' OF A WEW 
y° TYPE OF 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 
WHICH COULO 
BE RUN BY 
THIS SAME 


ALTERNATING 


CURRENT. 
GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE PROMPTLY 


THIS NEW MOTOR WAS FIRST DEMONSTRATED TO THE .- AND NOW, ELECTRICITY PROVIDES CLEAN, SWIFTLY | 
ENGAGED TESLA TO WORK FOR HIM. PUBLIC AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOS/TION, 'N CHICAGO, CONTROLLED, TROUBLE-FREE POIVER TO TURN 
BY POOLING THEIR RESOURCES, THEY WN 1893. THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY. 

PERFECTED THE #/AST PRACTICAL 5 
ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTOR 
FOR ORIVING MACHINERY. 






































AND ABOVE A MR. WESTINGHOUSE, 
S THE SIMPLEST ) YOUR NEW MOTOR WILL 
MOTOR EVER BuiLT! ‘ REVOLUTIONIZE 

Sem INDUSTRY ALL OVER ] 









































FREE BOOK! 


You can build an electri 

motor that really runs 

. by following the sin 

ple instructions and dia 

grams in “How to Make 

a Toy Electric Motor’ 

For your free copy 

write: School Servic« 

(JS-36), Westinghouse Ele: 

tric Corporation, Box 1017 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














OOAY THE E NGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, ONE OF THE MANY COMPANIES 

FOUNDED 8Y GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, MAKES MUNOREOS OF TYPES OF ELECTRIC \ Vestin ighouse 
MOTORS FOR THOUSANDS OF USES. THESE INCLUDE Ait SIZES FROM SMALL MOTORS PLANTS IN 25 CIT 
USED IN HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES TO MAMMOTH MOTORS THAT ORIVE HURRICANES 
OF AIR IN WIND TUNNELS FOR TESTING AIRPLANES 


OFficesS tviavrwweee 





Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sun., 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. thru Fri., 11:45 am,EST,American Network 
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Today the Classroom--- 
Tomorrow the World 


2. SETTING THE PATTERN 


E have become acutely aware that 

patterns of thinking can wreck 
nations and threaten the survival of the 
civilized world. It now devolves upon 
our youth to save from future threats a 
world we almost permitted to be en- 
slaved. 

Right patterns of thinking are our 
main assurance that the world can be 
kept free. Those patterns are set in the 
classrooms of the nation. 

The world now acknowledges that 
the teacher is a soldier in the front rank 
of the army of peace. Teachers accepted 
this assignment with full consciousness 
of its far-reaching potentialities. The 
crusade is on. Watch this class at work. 

Miss G: “John, after we gave the 
radio play The Man from Cemetery 
Ridge, Junior Scuotastic, Feb. 11th, 
1946, you made a suggestion that was 
very interesting. It concerned an ad- 
dress by General Eisenhower.” 

John: “I said that the Gettysburg 
Address reminded me of General Eisen- 
hower’s speech on June 12, 1945.” 

Miss G: “Yes, I remember that — but 
vhat was your suggestion?” 

John: “I suggested that we compare 
the speeches to see how much the two 
men thought alike.” 

Miss G: “I think it would be worth- 
vhile for us to spend a period com- 
paring the characteristics of these two 
great Americans. One was successful in 

inishing slavery from the United 
States; the other was successful in 
thwarting the efforts of the Axis powers 
to enslave the world. Let’s get to work.” 

The two speeches are written on the 
‘lackboard. The characteristics which 
the two American leaders have in com- 
mon are worded by pupils as follows: 


Understanding of People and Their 
Needs. 
Humility in the Face of Honor. 


On Until 
Amends Were Made and Lasting Peace 


Determination to Carry 


Attained. 


Miss G: “You have really given us 
mething to think about. I like to think 
these characteristics as our heritage. 
Vhen I use the word heritage. I alwavs 
el rich. Lincoln was a part of General 
senhower’s 


heritage—as he is of 
urs and mine. 
“Now, General Eisenhower is added 
» our heritage. We are the next genera- 
tion to carry on the task of creating a 


worthwhile world. I should like to re- 


duce your statements on the board to 
just these words: 


Understanding 
Humility 
Determination.” 


Joseph: “That’s good. We should 
keep those words on the board all the 
time. They don’t take up much room.” 

Mary: “I was just thinking that Lin- 
coln summed up the whole story in his 
Second Inaugural Address. I read it the 
other day. I mean the one which be- 
gins, “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all,’ and ends with, “To do 
all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.’” 

Miss G: “I am glad you thought of 
that, Mary, because we may feel like 
complaining if we have to go back to 
food rationing to feed the conquered 
nations. That wouldn't be ‘doing all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace with all nations.’ I 
also liked Joseph’s idea of keeping the 
three words, Understanding, Humility, 
and Determination on the blackboard. 

“Now, I am wondering if someone 
will suggest keeping up there before us 
at all times Lincoln’s words which be- 
gin, “To do all, etc.’ In my mind, they 
are closely related to that last word, 
Determination.” — 

Angelo: “I suggest it.” 





THEME ARTICLES TO COME 


Next Austria 
April 1: Czechoslovakia 
April 8: Romania 

April 15: Bulgaria 
April 22: 
April 29: Greece 
May 6: Turkey 
May 18: Italy 
May 20: Spain 


issue: 


Yugoslavia 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-Budapest; 8-Asa; 9-ever; 10-ten; 11- 
taro; 12-sup; 14-ft.; 15-boom; 18-Etna; 19-up; 
2l-eag; 23-teen; 26-yap; 28-area; 29-art; 30-Hun 
gary 's 

DOWN: l1-bat; 2-uses; 3-Danube; 4-pet; 5-Eva; 
6-serf; 7-trot; 13-pot; 16-one; 17-Magyar; 19 
Utah; 20-Peru; 22-Garv; 24-e’en; 25-nag; 27-pts 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


1. NOTES ON HUNGARY: 1l1-a; 2-a; 3-a; 4-a 


5-t 6-« i-b; 8-a 

2. AT THE MINT: (¢ t% 

3. NAMES AND PLACES: a I c-4; d-2 
e-h t g-) nHh-t 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOl l-New dime 
2-J.A ‘Cap”’) Krug 3-National Park Service 
4-Hungary: 5-Albert Einstein: 6-Office of Price 
Administration 
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PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 
For Humanizing History 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES cis. (=a $F 


“tree Trade to ideas” OK AMD ET OR CLAD al a ms, 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA contains a 
series of authentic “pictorial” biog- 
raphies of great figures in our na- 
tional history. By using this popular 
technique, the editors have made the 
true stories of real-life heroes as en- 
grossing to the student as the adven- 
tures of fictional characters. A valu- 
able incentive to learning, they are 
arranged in chronological order — 
providing a general outline of United 
States history from colonial days to 
the present. 


the 60 “human interest’ 
biographical sketches, suggested biblio- 
graphical reading and a quiz based on 
material in the magazine are useful and 
interest-stimulating features of BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA 


ORDER FOR THE ENTIRE CLASS 


In addition to 


20c per copy; 


10 or more, 15c¢ each 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 
220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Pease send __ copies of BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA to the following address: 





NAME OF TEA‘ 





SCHOO! 





STREET ADDR 








STATE 


is enclosed 


—— ee 


My payment in the amount of $ 





Do ‘‘white collar’’ children 
eat better than others? 


In searching for the weak spots 
in child nutrition, it is obviously 
quite important to find out how 
family diets vary in different occu- 
pational groups. Ace ordingly, this 
subject was explored as part of a 
test survey made in nine midwest- 
ern schools last year. 


Good, fair and poor diets were 


found in each occupational group. 


Bute 


er ygroupshowed defi iencies. 


All children were classified in 
four divisions according to parents’ 
occupation. Here are the percent- 
ages in each group whosediets rated 
“‘fair’’ (needing improvement) or 


“poor” (definitely inadequate): 


Of all children of farmers. ..36.9% 


Of all children of pro- 
fessional men and white 
collar workers...........34.8 


Of all children of business 
proprietors and managers . 30.7 


Of all children of manual 


’ 
WworrRers 


To assist America’s schools i 
teaching bettér health and nut 
tion, General Mills, Inc. is prepa 
ing a series of posters, booklets a: 
program planning guides suital 
for all primary grades. These m 
terials, developed by a committ 
of educators, are designed to he! 
the school, home and communit 
bring. all our children to bett: 
health. For information, write 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Produc! 
COPYRIGHT 1946-"GENERAL MILLS, 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ay 


> , i \\ - 


-_— 2 


aa Di ss SZ al => 


5 7 ee | ? 
POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS 


ined ked or dried milk. One q 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES e 


ORANGES, TOMATOES 
GRAPEFRUIT fluid, evoporated 
ed. Two or or its equivalent) a day for 
Jay hildren and expectant 
nursing mothers; on 


oO doy for oll ofners 


t or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans 
peas, nuts peanut but 
@ serving of meot 
nmsh Go Gay, ¢ 


beans 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored Three 


or more servings o doy 


BUTTER AND FORTIF 
MARGARINE 
spreads and for se 

as you like ond os 


permit 





